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Local Angle: 


REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you are looking for a local angle on a news or feature 


story provided through this service - or have a direct news inquiry - the regional infor- 
mation officers in those offices will be glad to help. Their names, addresses and tele- 
phone numbers are listed below, as are the states in the respective regions: 


Atlanta, Ga.......... 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 


Tennessee 
Kentucky — 


Dallas, Tex.......... 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Seattle, Wash........ 


Alaska 
Idaho 
Washington 
Oregon 


Kansas City, Mo...... 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Delaware 
District of 
Columbia 

Maryland 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 

West Virginia 





William I. Allgood 
Room 317 
1371 Peachtree St. NE 


_ Atlanta, Ga. 30309 


404-526-5495 


Leo W. Allman 
Federal Building & 
U.S. Courthouse 

Rm. 7042 

1100 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Tex. 75202 
214-749-2308 


Ernest Hood 

Arcade Plaza 

Rm. 2034 

1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 98101 
206-442-7620 


Neal A. Johnson 
Federal Office Bldg. 
Rm. 1904 

911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
816-374-5481 


Joe B. Kirkbride 
14280 Gateway Bldg. 
3535 Market St., 
Phila., Pa. 19104 
215-597-1139 


Boston, Mass........ 


Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Rhode Island 
Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 


Denver, Colo........ 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 


Wyoming 
San Francisco, Ca.. 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


New York, N.Y....... 


New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Chicago, I1l........ 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Paul F. Neal 

Room E-308 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
617-223-6767 


Ernest E. Sanchez 
Rm. 16408 

Federal Building 
1961 Stout Street 
Denver, Colo. 80202 
303-837-4234 


-Tor Torland 


Room 10007 
Federal Bldg. 

450 Golden Gate 
San Francisco, Ca. 
94102 
415-556-3423 


Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3510 

1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 
212-971-5477 


Lillian Calhoun 

12th Floor 

300 S. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, I11. 60606 
312-353-6976 














Week of June 11, 1973 


60,000 MINORITY COLLEGE 
GRADS LISTED FOR EMPLOYERS 


WASHINGTON -- Employers seeking minority college graduates with specific educational 
disciplines may now obtain special computerized listings of them from the U.S. Department 
of Labor. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor William H. Kolberg said the Manpower Administration 
has banked in its computers 60,000 such graduates from 1,200 colleges and universities 
for 1971 and 1972. 

"In offering this information we are trying for maximum use of the talents and 
education of recent minority graduates," Kolberg said. 

The entire list of 60,000 graduates is available in book form from the Government 
Printing Office. Called the "Directory of Minority College Graduates, 1971-1972," it 
gives the name, address, sex, minority group, and degree awarded for each graduate. 

The range of skills available to employers is indicated by this sampling of degree 
holders listed by the department: 

-- 1,600 mathematicians, 1,075 engineers, 650 chemists, and 200 physicists; 

-- 3,000 with a bachelor's or master's degree in business administration, 875 

accountants, and 825 economists; 

-- 675 social workers (half with a bachelor's, half with a master's); 

~~ 1,500 nurses (one-third with a bachelor's or higher degree) and 650 medical 

technicians; 

-- 1,875 biologists and 1,425 psychologists; 

-- 450 computer technologists and programmers; and 

-- 14,000 teachers, in pre-school, elementary, secondary, and special education 

fields. 

The computer listings can be requested from the Office of Equal Employment Opportunity, 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Manpower, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D.C. 20210, with cost, if any, depending on amount of computer work required. The 
directory can be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office. 


Washington, D.C. 20402. The price is $8.00. 








Week of June 11, 1973 


SECRETARY BRENNAN PLEDGES FULFILLMENT 
OF WHITNEY YOUNG'S DREAM _ 


NEW YORK -- Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan pledged himself to the fulfillment 
of Whitney Young's dream - “real action, leading to real jobs" - in a speech before 
1500 black trade union leaders at the Commodore Hotel here. 

"And that's exactly what I want," he said. "And that's what I'm going to insist 
we get." 

Brennan was presented the Award of Merit of the second annual awards dinner of the 
Black Trades Unionists Committee, New York City Central Labor Council. 

“And I came up here from Washington, not only to be honored by your award, but 
to tell you of some of my plans for making Whitney Young's dream, and your dream, and 
when you spell it out -- the American dream -- move from a dream to a reality," he said. 

Brennan said the rate of empioyment growth among blacks has matched and then 
surpassed the overall rate, and noted no amount of special programs would do much good 
if the unemployment rate had gone up, rather than declined a full percentage point to 
the current 5% rate. 

He also pointed to several other encouraging statistics. For example, as many 
blacks as white high schooi grads went on to college last year," he said. "And the 
black dropout rate before high school graduation has declined sharply over the past 
10 years." 

Brennan recalled "one of the first steps I took after being sworn in as Secretary 
of Labor was call for a stronger effort on the part of the Department of Labor to improve 
the national apprenticeship program" and “open up more apprenticeship opportunities for 
minority groups." 

Brennan told the black leaders at the dinner -- among them John T. Burnell, president 


of the Black Trade Unionists Committee: Anna B. Martin, first vice president of the 


Committee; William H. Bowe, president of the New York District of the International 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters; Percy Sutton, Manhattan borough president -- some 
of the results of this stronger emphas 
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*A $751,000 contract to the Portland Cement Association and the AFL-CIO's Operative 
Plasters' and Cement Masons International Association to train more than 800 jobless or 
underemployed persons an the job by masonry and plastering firms. 

*An additional 800 jobless or underemployed are to receive on-the-job training as 
construction laborers, under contract with the Laborers’ International Union of North 
America. 

*And about 1,500 jobs for "disadvantaged" persons to be developed in the building 
and construction trades through a contract with the Associated General Contractors of 
America. 

“These contracts were let during a two-week period in May," Brennan said. "I cite 
them to show the increased tempo over recent years, a tempo reflected in a 21-percent 
increase in minority apprentices during 1972, and a 24-percent increase in the construction 
trades, bringing the number of registered minority apprentices to about 25,000, a new 
record." 

He noted the 25,000 figure represents about 14.4 percent of the total apprentices 
registered in the country as of December 31, 1972. This compares with 11 percent in the 
previous year, and 6 percent at the end of 1967. 

"And, I pledge to you tonight that we are going to continue that progress," he said. 
"Let others in the world worry about the watergates and floodgates or any other kind 
of gates. If the people involved are guilty let them be exposed and punished by the 
American system of justice. But the watergates must not be allowed to shut down the 
machinery of government because we have a future that's worth working for. And that's 
exactly what I'm going to do. Let's get back on the track and resolve to make our 
America as great as it can be -- a land where freedom and justice and hard work are more 


than just names." 























Week of June 11, 1973 


BLACK NEW YORKER NAMED TC HIGH- 
LEVEL FEDERAL EEO POST ce 


WASHINGTON -- Philip J. Davis has been named by Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennar 
as Deputy Assistant Secretary for Employment Standards and Director of the Office of 
Federal Contract Compliance (OFCC). 

Davis, who is black, has held both positions in an acting capacity for the past 
year. Before that, he was Deputy Director of OFCC for a few months. 

Davis, 37, will direct administration of Executive Order 11246, which prohibits 
discrimination in Fecerally-invelved contract work for reasons of race, color, religion, 
sex, and national origin. The presidertial order also requires contractors to take 
affirmative action to assure equal opportunity. 

‘The scope of the OFCC's responsibility includes an estimated 250,000 federal 
cortractors who employ more than one-third of the Nation's workforce. 

Davis will report to a new Assistant Secretary of Labor for Employment Standards, 
Bernara E. DeLury. Davis will be sworn into office Monday. 

Davis was active in human relations work in his native city of Elmira, N.Y., 
before entering Federal service in 1971 as a legislative liaison officer for the Labor 
Departmert. In 1969, the Elmira chapter of the NAACP chose him as its "Outstanding 
Executive in the Hurar, Rights Field." The Chemung Ccunty Jaycees honored him the same 
vear as their "Outstanding Young Man cf the Year." 

For five years before joiring the Labor Department, Davis was evecutive director 
of the Chemung County Commission cn kuman Relations in Elmira. From 1958 to 1966, he 
Was special assistant to U.S. Representative Howard W. Robison of New York. 

Davis was co-fourder of the New York Chapter of the National Association of 
Intergroup Relations Officials (NAIRO), and served as the chapter's president and es 
a member cf the NAIRO board of directors. He also was a co-founder of the Elmira 
Glove House, a home for disadvartaged boys, and the Southerr Tier Emplcyment Courcil, 


a nonprofit organization which ercovrages business to hire members of minority groups. 


(MORE ) 
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He served as a member of the executive committee of Elmira's chapter of the NAACP 
and as a member of the board of directors of Elmira Aid, a housing program for dis- 
advantaged persons. 

In 1962, Davis won a Congressional scholarship sponsored by the American Foundation 
for continuing Education to study national, state and local affairs on Capitol Hill. 

Davis received a B.A. degree in political science from Howard University, Washington, 
D.C., in 1960. 

Davis and his wife, the former Gwen Snow of Elmira, live in Gaithersburg, Maryland. 
They have two daughters, Andrea Rae and Lynn Anne. 


# # # 








Week of June 11, 1973 
4 LABOR DEPARTMENT REGIONAL DIRECTORS 
NAMED BY LABOR SECRETARY BRENNAN ae 

WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Peter J Brennan has announced the appointment 
of four regional directors for the U.S. Depe’tment of Labor. 

The four appointees, along with six others to be named in the near future, will 
represent the Secretary of Labor in carrying out a wide range of functions in their 
regions. 

The four, who will be sworn in at 1] a.m. Monday in Washington, D.C., are: 

-- Gerald P. Reidy, Region I, Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island and Vermont, Headquarters in Boston. 

-- Stephen D. Blum, Region II, New Jersey, New York, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, Headquarters in New York. 

-- Paul W. Story, Region VI, Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas, 
headquarters in Dallas. 

-- James T. Hughes, Region X, Alaska, Idaho, Oregon and Washington, headquarters 
in Seattle. 

Reidy, 44, director of personnel for Roosevelt Hospital, New York, is also a lawyer. 
He was with Bunker Ramo Corp. from 1968 to 1971 and has also been with Canada Dry Corp. 
and was an FBI special agent for 11 years. He holds a B.S. degree from Fordham College, 
a J.D. degree from Fordham University Law School, and L.L.M. (labor law) degree from 
New York University Graduate School of Law and an M.B.A degree from Iona College Graduate 
School of Business Administration 

B'um, 30, a former marketing executive, has served on Labor Secretary Brennan's 
transitional staff since January. His other experience includes work in communications 
as well as in marketing and sales. From November 1970 to March 1971, he was director 
of programs for the CBS electronic video recording division. He has also been with 
Datab, Inc., and Burroughs Corp., both in New York. Blum served on the re-election 
campaigns of President Nixon in 1972 and New York Governor Rockefeller in 1970. He holds 
a B.S. degree from New York University. 


(MORE ) 
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Story. 52, Galveston branch agent for the Marine Engineers Beneficial Association, 
AFL-CIO, since 1963, held other union posts and worked for steamship companies before that. 
He is a licensed marine engineer and played a leading role in development of the safety 
program for the MEBA Welfare Program. He was employed in construction as a member of 
Pipefitters Local 211, Houston, from 1948 to 1960. 

Hughes, 45, has been public affairs assistant to King County (Wash.) Executive 

John D. Spellman for the past three years. He is a former editor-manager of the 

Washington State Labor News and has served as public information officer for the 

Washington State Senate and operated his own public relations business. He is a 

graduate of Seattle University and is a past president of its alumni association. 
Hughes is a former member of the AFL-CIO Newspaper Guild and the AFL-CIO Printing 
Pressmen's Union. 


# # # 











Week of June 11, 1973 


BLACK UNEMPLOYMENT RATE IN 
MAY ABOUT SA’ _ As_IN APRIL 


WASHINGTON -- The unemployment rate among blacks stood at 9.4 percent in M. , about 
the same as the 9.1 percent rate recorded in April, according to the U.S. Department of 


Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


The Nation's overall employment situation in May was also about the same as in the 
previous month, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported 
The unemployment rate remained at 5 percent, where it has held since late last fall. 

The number of persons employed (as measured through the household survey) was little 
changed in May at 84.0 million, seasonally adjusted. Over the past year, total employ- 
ment has risen by 2.5 million persons. 

The number of nonagricultural payroll jobs (measured through the establishment survey) 
registered a modest increase, rising by 150,000 to 75.2 million in May, following a 
similar gain in April. Payroll employment was up 2.7 million over the year. 

Unemployment 

Total unemployment declined about in line with usual April-to-May movements and 
after seasonal adjustment remained at 4.4 million, roughly the same level that has 
prevailed since last November. Since May a year ago, however, unemployment has 
decreased by 550,000. 

Just as the overall unemployment rate remained unchanged in May at 5.0 percent, there 
was also little or no change among the major age-sex groups; jobless rates for adult 
men, adult women, and teenagers were 3.4, 4.6, and 15.4 percent, respectively. Unemploy- 
ment rates also remained about the same as in April for most of the other major labor 
force groups. One exception was a small decline in the rate for white-collar workers-- 
from 3.1 to 2.8 percent. 

For workers covered by State unemployment insurance programs, the jobless rate 
remained at 2.7 percent in May, substantially below the year-earlier rate of 3.6 percent. 

Average (mean) duration of unemployment was unchanged at 10 weeks in May but has 

trended downward substantially from a year ago, when it was 12.2 weeks. 


(MORE) 
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At 1.6 million {seasonally adjusted), the number of unemployed persons who had lost 
their last job reached its lowest point since April 1970. Over the past year, the job- 
loser count has declined by 550,000, accounting for the entire reduction in total 
joblessness. Job losers now comprise 35.7 percent of the total unemployed, compared 
with 43.3 percent a year ago. 

Civilian Labor Force and Total Employment 

Civilian labor force and total employment remained at about the same seasonally 
adjusted levels as in April--88.4 and 84.0 million, respectively. Over the past year, 
the civilian labor force has risen by 1.9 million, while total employment increased by 
2.5 million. Adult men and women accounted for the bulk of the employment advance. 
Vietnam Era Veterans 

The unemployment rates for Vietnam Era veterans 20 to 29 years of age (5.9 percent) 
and 30 to 34 years (2.0 percent) remained essentially unchanged in May. This marked 
the ninth straight month in which the veterans' jobless rates have not differed 
materially from those of their nonveteran counterparts. However, the unemployment rate 
for 20-24 year-old veterans--the more recently discharged--has continued to be somewhat 
higher than that for young nonveterans. 

Industry Payroll Employment 

Nonagricultural payroll employment rose 150,000 (seasonally adjusted) in May to 
75.2 million. The gain was of the same magnitude as that posted in April. Since 
May 1972, the number of payroll jobs has advanced by 2.7 million, with 1.7 million of 
this increase taking place in the service-producing industries. 

In the service-producing sector, a gain of 85,000 in May was paced by a 30,000 
increase in State and local government jobs. Within the goods-producing industries, 
the employment increase was confined largely to contract construction, where the number 
of jobs rose by 50,000 to 3.6 million. This represented a rebound from the decline in 
April when the industry was beset by inclement weather and some small strikes. The 
number of workers on manufacturing payrolls, at 19.7 million, was little changed, 


(MORE ) 
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following virtually continuous growth since December 1971. Over this period, the number 
of factory jobs has risen by 1.2 million, with over four-fifths of the gain occurring 

in the durable goods sector. 

Hours of Work 

The average workweek for all rank-and-file workers on private nonagricultural pay- 
rolls was unchanged in May at 37.3 hours, seasonally adjusted. In manufacturing, however, 
the workweek was down 0.2 hour to 40.8 hours. Factory overtime hours also dropped 0.2 
hour, +com 4.1 to 3.9 hours. Over the year, the average workweek in manufacturing has 
risen by three-tenths of an hour. 

Hourly and Weekly Earnings 

Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private 
nonagricultural payrolls increased 2 cents in May to $3.84. After seasonally adjustment, 
hourly earnings were up 1 cent. Since May 1972, hourly earnings have risen 22 cents, 
or 6.1 percent. 

As a result of the gain in hourly earnings and a small rise in the actual workweek, 
average weekly earnings rose $1.12 in May to $142.46. After seasonal adjustment, how- 
ever, weekly earnings were up only 37 cents. Since May a year ago, average weekly 
earnings have advanced by $8.88 or 6.6 percent. During the latest 12-month period 
for which the Consumer Price Index is available--April 1972 to April 1973--consumer 
prices increased 5.1 percent. 

Hourly Earnings Index 

The Bureau's Hourly Earnings Index, seasonally adjusted, was 144.5 (1967=100) in 
May, 0.3 percent higher than in April, according to preliminary figures. The index 
was 5.7 percent above May a year ago. All industries recorded gains over a year ago, 
ranging from 3.8 percent in finance, insurance, and real estate to 7.9 percent in trans- 
portation and public utilities. During the 12-month period ending in April, the Hourly 
Earnings Index in dollars of constant purchasing power rose 0.4 percent. 


# #4 








Week of June 11, 1973 


KEEPING THEM DOWN ON THE FARM, 
FULL TIME, YEAR-ROUND 


DAVIS, CALIFORNIA -- Jack Fukumoto has 1,500 acres planted in tomatoes, feed grains 
and sugar beets here, but is giving much more of his attention these days to labor 
Management problems than to pruning, fertilizing and harvesting. 

And in the process, he is contributing to the formation of a stable, rooted 
population of skilled farm workers, spared the necessity of wandering the valleys in 


search of two weeks work here, a month's work there. 


Fukumoto, having participated in a $350,000 research project commissioned by the 
Manpower Administration of the U.S. Department of Labor, has come to realize he - like 
other proprietors of large and medium sized ranches - is essentialy a business executive. 
So, he has started to act that way. 

Time was, just a few years ago, when Fukumoto, a 1954 University of California 
farm management graduate, ran his farm with just two fulltime helpers. Of course, that 
mean Fukumoto himself was putting in seven days-a-week, 12 hours-a-day, and he was hiring 
almost 80 people over the course of a year to work just a few weeks or months each. 

Then he was approached by the Rural Economics Institute, which conducted the 
research project for the Labor Department's Manpower Administration. 

Fukumoto was suspicious. He feared an attempt would be made to march in with 
“idealistic and readymade" solutions to his manpower needs, he says in the May issue of 
"Manpower," the Manpower Administration's monthly magazine. 

Once he found the Institute was more interested in technical data gathering than 
in advice-giving, and that any advice would be based on the data, Fukumoto signed on 
for the experiment. 

The researchers slowly, meticulously went about making observations, interviewing 
all the workers, and, in the words of a staff worker, “asking a lot of dumb questions" 
about farming practices. 

When it was all done, the researchers had isolated nearly 2,000 separate, distinct 
tasks performed on the farm. 


(MORE ) 
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Fukumoto's initial reaction was: "Is that what we actually go through?" 

Then he began to do some thinking, to consider the fact that although his farm 
operations were mechanized, he was still getting by without a formal job structure. 

Machines require skilled workers, who are expensive and difficult to replace. 

Yet Fukumoto was hiring five tractor drivers from March to July on ground preparation, 
planting and cultivating, then laying them off and hiring another four tractor drivers 
and four harvester-operators to work from August to mid-October. In addition, nine 
irrigators were being employed only from April to August. 

Fukumoto now has it arranged so he employs four men year around. The five tractor 
drivers who work through the Spring and Summer -- and who are at a higher skill level 
than is required for tractor driving in the fall -- move to harvester operation, where 
their skills are needed. The few months of employment for the nine irrigators are 
extended to seven months by moving them into tractor driving for the harvest. 

Other jobs can be changed and combined to provide full time, year-round employment. 
The times are changing, and skilled labor is becoming a critical factor in agriculture. 
Medium-sized farmers like Fukumoto have to devote much more time to board management 
concerns, as they struggle to survive in the same markets as giant, heavily mechanized 
and heavily financed producers. 

They will have to train skilled workers, create farm career ladders, offer 
workers a future in farming. That is the handwriting on the wall, and farmers like 
Fukumoto are getting the message. 


# # # 











Week of June 11, 1973 
BRENNAN PLEDGES BLACK REPRESENTATION 
ON WOMEN'S ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan has pledged a nationwide "Partner- 
ship with Women" to improve the status of women in all areas of the economy. 

As a means to that end, he intends to set up a women's advisory committee to the 
Department of Labor which will have substantial black and other minority representation. 

Meeting for the first time with representatives of seven national women's organizations, 
Brennan said the U.S. Department of Labor will focus its efforts on expanding opportunities 
for women in occupations not presently open to them. 

“There is no reason qualified women should not be able to work where and when they 
want, at jobs they want to do," Brennan said following the meeting. “Every American has 
that basic right. Our task must be to turn rights into reality, and remove barriers to 
non-traditional occupations for women in business, industry and government at all levels." 

Brennan also pledged: 

-- To give women increased opportunities in Federally-supported training programs. 

-- To have the Labor Department play a prominent role among federal agencies in 
observance of International Women's Year in 1975, and 

-- To push for new advances for women workers by that time. 

During the May 29 meeting, the women offered to assist the Labor Department in 
training compliance officers for its Office of Federal Contract Compliance, which works 
to assure equal opportunity among Federal contractors. 

Representatives of the women's organizations praised Secretary Brennan for his 
support of the Equal Rights Amendment, the day care center operated by the Labor 
Department for children of its employees and the Department's enforcement of the equal 
pay law. 

Organizations represented included: Federally Employed Women; Interstate Association 
of Commissions on the Status of Women; National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women's Clubs; National Organization of Women; National Women's Political Caucus; Project 
on the Status of Women of the Association of American Colleges, and Women's Equity Action 


League. 
(MORE) 
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The delegation stressed it did not speak for all women workers but had joined 
forces to call upon the Secretary of Labor because of common interests. 
Representing the Labor Department in addition to Brennan were: 


William J. Kilberg, Solicitor of Labor; Bernard E. DeLury , Assistant Secretary of Labor 


for Employment Standards; Carmen R. Maymi, Women's Bureau Director-designate, Philip 


Davis, acting Director, Office of Federal Contract Compliance, and Velma Strode, the 


Department's Director of Equal Employment Opportunity. 


# # # 








Week of June 11, 1973 


MONTHLY AREA EMPLOYMENT TRENDS FOR MAY 


WASHINGTON -- The number of major labor areas with "substantial unemployment" 
(6 percent or more) was reduced to 37 in May with the removal of the Wilkes-Barre- 
Hazleton, Pa., area from the list, the Department of Labor reported recently. 

This was the lowest number of major labor areas on the list since December of 1970. 

Three additional major areas were also shifted to lower unemployment categories 
this month: Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton, Pa., Atlanta, Ga., and Jackson, Miss., moved 
from the moderate unemployment Group C (3.0 to 5.9 percent unemployment) to the low 
unemployment Group B (1.5 to 2.9 percent unemployment). 

Of the 150 major labor areas, 113 now have unemployment rates of less than 6 percent, 
compared to 96 a year ago. 

The May ratings are based on State Employment Security agencies’ employment and 
and unemployment reports for mid-March, and on preliminary April figures. 

"Substantial unemployment" means the area has a jobless rate of 6 percent or more, 
discounting seasonal or temporary factors, with the rate expected to continue for at 
least two more months. 

"Persistent" means the annual average unerployment rate was 6 percent or more for 
the last calendar year, and has been at least 50 percent above the national average for 
several years. 

Firms in areas of "substantial" or "persistent" unemployment that agree to hire 
disadvantaged workers are eligible for preference in bidding on certain Federal 
procurement contracts. Areas of “persistent” unemployment also are potentially eligible 
for all types of assistance under the Public Works and Economic Development Act. 

Definitions of all classified areas are listed in a Manpower Administration publication 
entitled "Directory of Important Labor Areas." Changes in unemployment classifications 
and labor area boundaries are listed monthly in the "Area Trends In Employment and 
Unemploymert" bulletin. 

The two publications are available from the Office of Information, Manpower 


Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210 
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World of Work 


Veterans Entitled To 
Old Jobs After Service 


By PETER J. BRENNAN 
Secretary of Labor 


E.C. of Black River Falls, Wis., 
writes: My son has just returned 
from Vietnam and finds that his 
former employer does not want to 
rehire him. Is there anything the 
Labor Department can do to help 
him? 

Dear E.C.: The Labor Depart- 
ment administers a section of the 
Military Selective Service Act pro- 
tecting veterans’ reemployment 
rights. The law says a man or wom- 
an who leaves a job to serve in the 
Armed Forces has certain rights 
to that job, or one just like it, up- 
on return. The rights include se- 
niority, vacation and other benefits 
that the veteran would have ac- 
crued had he not been away in the 
service. Your son may write for 
assistance to: Office of Veterans’ 
Reemployment Rights, Labor- 
Management Services Administra- 
tion, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 20216. 


*** * 


P.E. of Altoona, Pa., writes: Is 
it a violation of the Federal age 
discrimination law for an employ- 
er to require a job applicant to 
state his or her age or date of birth 
on a job application? 

Dear P.E.: Not necessarily. The 
Labor Department’s Wage and 
Hour Division, which enforces the 
Age Discrimination in Employ- 
ment Act, looks closely at job ap- 
plication forms which request this 
type of information. An employer 
may request information about 
age, but he must also affirm that 
he does not discriminate because 
of age. The application should 
contain a statement which says, in 

’ effect, that “The Age Discrimina- 
tion in Employment Act prohibits 
iscrimination on the basis of age 
against all individuals who are at 
least 40 but less than 65 years old.” 


L.G. of Provo, Utah, writes: | 
have a friend who is almost totally 
blind, but who just finished work 
for his degree in “recreation for 
the handicapped” from Brigham 
Young University. As you sug 
gested in a previous column, he ap- 
plied to the U.S. Employment 
Service for help in finding a job. 
We would like to know if you can 
suggest any other places that he 
can go for assistance. 

Dear L.G.: Another place your 
friend can go is the National Rec- 
reation and Park Association’s Job 
Referral Service. 

Their address is: 
National Recreation and Park 
Association 

1601 N. Kent Street 

Arlington, Virginia 22209 
Also, he might check with the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped in Utah 
at this address: 

Executive Secretary 

Governor's Committee on Em- 

ployment of the Handicapped 

1202 University Club Building 

136 East Temple 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 
Other States x x8 have governor’s 
committees on employment of the 
handicapped. Your hiend might 
write to the committees in the 
States where he would like to live. 


Editor’s note: 


If you have a 
question regarding job training 
and placement, labor-management 
relations, job health and safety, 
equal employment opportunity, 
wages and hours, employment and 
unemployment, prices and earn 


ings and other matters involving 
the U.S. Department of Labor, 
send it to: 


Peter J. Brennan 
Secretary of Labor 
“World of Work” 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 20210 











Dear Consumer 


Insurance for You 
By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 


and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 


When did you and your wife—or husband— last 
talk about your family’s life insurance plan? 

Not recently enough, I suspect. Too many fam- 
ilies, I’ve found, sweep life insurance under the rug. 

This is a mistake—one you can avoid if you 
follow these rules of thumb concerning life insurance: 


e Examine your life insur- 
ance plan frequently. Your 
family’s needs change con- 
stantly. 

e Be clear about the goals 
of your life insurance plan. 
Life insurance can accomplish 
many jobs. What’s the pur- 
pose of yours? 

e Be certain you’ve found 
the best buy in life insurance. 
Be a comparison shopper. 

Before you go any 
further, think right now 
about your family’s needs. Do 
you have young children who 
will need protection until they 
can earn their own living? 
Are you concerned most about 
income for your retirement 
years ? 

As you know, there are 
two basic types of insurance 
to choose from: 

TERM insurance gives 
you temporary protection. 
When you purchase a policy 
you receive coverage for a 
certain period of time—one 
year, or five years or ten. If 
you die within that time pe- 
riod, your beneficiary receives 
a@ payment equal to the face 
value of the policy. 

That’s useful protection. 
And, since the cost of this in- 
surance is relatively low, 
term is an excellent buy for 
a young family on a tight 
budget. Some term policies 
can be renewed. But the pre- 
mium will go up, and the cost 
of term insurance really 
zooms after you turn 50. So 
this type of insurance is less 
useful for an older purchaser. 

STRAIGHT (or  ordi- 
nary) life insurance offers 
lifetime protection plus “sav- 
ings.” In return for paying 
the same premium every 
year, you assure your bene- 
ficiary of receiving the face 
value of your policy when you 
die. 

While costing more than 


term, your straight policy is 
building up a definite cash 
value as you make more and 
more payments on it. And 
this cash value is of tangible 
use to you. You can make 
a loan against it. You can 
give up the policy and take 
the accumulated cash value in 
a single payment. Or you can, 
when you're older, stop pay- 
ing premiums and use the ac- 
cumulated cash value to start 
receiving monthly retirement 
funds. 

When you're shopping 
for insurance, you will hear 
about other kinds of policies, 
Family income. Double pro- 
tection. Convertible term. Re- 
newable term. Modified life. 

All of these are varia- 
tions of term or straight life. 
These variations offer special 
features that may—or may 
not—be useful to your family. 
Question your agent about 
these features. Before signing 
up for a special option, be cer- 
tain you understand it. Be 
certain, too, that you really 
need it. 

Above all, shop for price. 
Costs vary considerably from 
one company to another. Talk 
with insurance agents about 
cost comparisons on all the 
policies you are interested in. 
Make your own comparisons 
of costs and benefits, too. 
Start by asking for insurance 
information at your local 
library. 

Be sure to ask for “in- 
terest-adjusted” data. This is 
a comparison index showing 
the interest your money 
would earn if it were de- 
posited in a savings account 
or invested elsewhere, rather 
than put into insurance pre- 
miums. 

Insurance, after all, 
takes a sizable chunk of your 
budget. You'll want to get 
your money’s worth from it. 














FILLERS FROM THE LABOR DEPARTMENT 


A 14-page booklet, "Doing Your Best pm Aptitude Tests," offers helpful 
hints for taking aptitude tests administered by the state employment 
services, schools, or private employers. This U.S. Labor Department 
publication is available in English and Spanish, from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 

# # # 
More than 600,000 persons were enrolled in February in work and 
training programs administered by the Manpower Administration of the 
U.S. Department of Labor. 

# # # 
The number of part-time workers increased by close to 300,000 between 
1971 and 1972 -- to 13.2 million, or 16 percent of total employment, 
according to the U.S. Department of Labor. 

| # # # 

Women in Community Service (WICS) is a nonprofit interfaith, interracial 
and civic organization that works with the U.S. Labor Department's 
Manpower Administration to recruit young women for placement in the 
Job Corps residential training program and provides post-training 
support. Since 1965, WICS has recruited and screened 51,000 young 
disadvantaged women for Job Corps and aided more chen 225,000 others. 


+ # # 





